tress ; and yet she shed or made show of some tears divers times. She was used with more respect than usual, nothing being aggravated against her by any circumstance, nor any invective used, but only touching the main offense of murder ; as likewise it was said to-day to be the King's pleasure, that no odious or uncivil speeches should be given. The general opinion is that she shall not die, and many good words were given to put her in hope of the King's mercy, wherein the Lord Steward with the rest of the Peers promised their best mediation."
" Her carriage (says Sherburn, writing to Carleton on the same day) hath much commended her : for both before and after her condemnation she behaved herself so nobly and worthily as did express to the world she was
well taught and had better learned her lesson.....It
is conceived by many that in regard she stood not upon her justification, but confessed and submitted herself to the law and mercy of the King, that she shall not die; which they ground upon Mr. Attorney's speech, which did intimate such a kind of hope ; but for nay part I am not so confident, because of the King's solemn protesta-. tion made at the first discovery of the business, that the severity of the law should be executed upon the offenders ; and seeing so many have already suffered I cannot believe he will spare this noble Lady, though the greatness of her birth and friends may plead much for her."
In the mean time she was condemned to be hanged, and taken back to the Tower) most of the by-standers, according to Caniden, pitying her.
On the same night, when Sir George More warned the Earl to be ready for his trial the next morning (for which it seems he was still unprepared, having trusted probably to the operation of his recent threat upon the King's mind), he was alarmed by the effect the message took upon him. According to Weldon, who professes to havefurther. Again, however, he was disappointed,   The King, though alarmed and agitated, was not to be frightened from bis
